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OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


(CONTINUED) 


VOL. IL.—CHAP. VIII. 
ie small pox.— Mr. Buckle's cruelty.— Dionysius's ear- 
—ldentity. —The honourable Mr. Buckle.— Barclay's 
visit 1¢ him. —The difference between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen in company,—How to please every body. 
Gregory and the Abbe. 


Fr OM the Parson’s account, it 
ppeared that Mrs. Buckle was distantly 
lated to him by his wife’s side, and had 
arried the Hon. Mr. Buckle. The instant 
ius name was mentioned, Barclay recol- 
ected that he had received a letter from 
eppel for this gentleman, which he had 
ever delivered, 

Mr. Bickle was a man of the most un- 
punded gallantry, to call every debauche- 
yof this nature by a fashionable term, tho’ 
deserves a much worse. ; 

“I fear,” said the parson, “ thaf he isa 
ad man ;’—and whenever thé Parson af- 
ied so much, it was equal to saying that 
eknew it. That he was acquainted with 
any particulars relating to Mr. Buckle’s 
iaracter, which, through charity or some 
lher cause, he wished to suppress, was 
‘ar to Barclay, from his manner of re- 
unting the different facts. 

He married Mrs. Buckle for Jove, and 
ft inreturn, was doatingly fond of him ; 

(they had not been together above a 
at, when she was seized with the small- 
xwhich consider&bly impaired her beau- 
» This circumstance so alienated her 








husband’s affection, that, from that time, 
he not only neglected her, but used her 
shamefully ill. 

As a village is like that subterraneous 
cave, called the Ear of Dionysius, nothing 
passing in or near it, but it is instantly 
known; the cruelty of Mr, Buckle was 
presently the talk of the whole place. 

Mrs. Buckle bore her hushand’s ill-hu- 
mour and unkindness with all the gentle- 
ness of suffering innocence, trusting to its 
own virtue for relief; until he at last 
brought another woman into the house, 
whom he invested avith all her privileges. 

She now flew with her child towards the 
parson, who readily succoured and protec- 
ted her. Seeing no hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion, Mr. Buckle, by the parson’s interfer- 
ence, agreed to settle four hundred pounds 
a-year upon his wife ; and they parted.— 
Since that period, she had lived principally 
at the parsonage ; but still retaining an af- 
fection for her husband, she was always 
melancholy, and would often sit and weep 
for hours together. 

Mrs. Pawlet would sometimes, on these 
occasions, take the part of Mr. Buckle, and 
endeavour to prove that he had done right, 
in separating from his wife, 

«“ Dr. Watts observes,” said she, “ that 
when a consumption has made a man lean 
and pale, or the small pox has altered his 
countenance, we are ready to say that our 
friend is not the same person that he was 
before. Now,” continued she, “ as that 
is the case with you, I don’t see that you 
have any claim on him. Identify is the 
thing ; atoms are daily flying off; and you 
have not the same blood in your veins ; for 


| in a few months it is entirely changed.— 


Then the only question remaining is, are 
you conscious that you are the same person? 
Locke rests it on the ¢onsciousness.”—In this 
thodomantade way, Mts. Pawlet would 
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talk to her, until she was silenced by a pex». w 


tition from the parson. 

The parson having terminated what he 
had to say respecting Mrs. Buckle, Barclay 
again observed, that he had a letter for her 
husband from Keppel, and that he wished 
he could be the means of reconciling them 
to each other. 

“T would vou could,” said the parson; 
‘*but 1 see no chance of it. He is an aban- 
doned man; he was born in this conntry, 
and ever since his early youth, has been 
guilty of such kinds ef galiantries as nothing 
can excuse. Heaven grant he may reform 
before it is too late.” 

Here this worthy man was obliged-to 
draw his handkerchief from his pocket, to 
dry up the big tears that rolled down his 
cheeks. It was evident that he was ac- 
quainted with some secret conduct of Mr. 
Buckle’s, which interested him in his re- 
form, but made him fear that it would ne- 
ver take place. 

“ However,” said Barclay, “I will try 
what I can do with him: perhaps I may 
succeed better than an older and more se- 
rious advocate.” ; 

“The concern you take in this affair,” 
replied the parson, *‘ does you honour :-—— 
may your mediation restore the peace ofa 
divided house.” 

Mrs. Pawlet was now for some days 
entirely occupied in reading and arran- 
ging Mr. Addiehead’s remarks on the pro- 
phets: the Polyglott was therefore at a 
momentary stand, which afforded our hes 
ro an unusual degree of leisure tire, 

Next morning Barclay set off to presefit 
his recommendafory"leiter to the » Hon, 
Mr. Buckle. Previous to his departute, 
Barclay received the welcome intelligenée 
from Penelope’s lips, that his kind under. 
taking, if possible, mereased her Jove and 
affection for him. Under this,delightfyt 
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impression, then, which wonld have strung 
his nerves for daring of greatest peril, he 


proceeded to attempt, should occasion suit, — 


«the piece of friendly service. 

Rea@hing Mr. Buckle’s villa, which was 
situated within half a mile of the parson- 
axe, Barclay was stcuck with the taste and 
voluptuous elegance of the building, and 
every thing abonc it. A travelling chaise 
and four horses were standing in the sweep 
before the house as he approached. Desir- 
ing to know whether Mr. Buckle was at 
home, one of two or three servants who 
were standing in the hall. Feplied, that he 

_was uncertain, but that if he would be plea- 

« sed to walk into the parlour, he would in- 

“quire; at the same time requesting to know 
his name. 

Barclay was nat left long before he was 

we informed by the same servant, that his mas- 
ter was within, but being engaged, entreat- 
ed he would have the goodness to wait a 
few minutes. Barclay was detained here 
fnll ten minutes, which he passed in admi- 
ring the furniture and ornaments of the 
room ; every thing in which seemed calcu- 
lated to inspire and gratify the most tn- 
bounded luxury. 

At length notice was given that he might 
ascend, Mr. Buckle being disengaged. On 
entering the room,’Barclay perceived Mr. 
Buckle in a rebe de chambre, sitting ona 
sopha, and by his side on a chair, Monsieur 

. VAbbe; whose complying manners seemed 
to confer on him the ubiquitary quality that 
he was here, there, and every where ;—at 
least, so our hero had constant!y found 
him. 

They both rose at his entrance, Mr. Buc- 
kle receiving him with great ease and po- 
liteness. Barclay presented his letter. It 
was now very apparent, that from the mo- 
ment he had sent his name up, the conver- 
sation had entirely related to him, and that 
the Abbe had rendered all other informa- 
tioa unnecessary; for just casting his eye 
on the letter, Mr. Buckle threw it on the 
sopha, and with both hands came up to Bar- 
clay, and pressing his with great warmth, 
assured him that he was extremely glad to 
see him. 

They had not been re-seated many min- 
utes, before they conversed together with 
ail the intimacy of old acquaintances. This 
avas principally owing to Mr. Buckle, who, 
having travelled much in France and Italy, 
had got rid of that stiff formality and unin- 
viting behavieur, which characterise En- 
glishmen among strangers. A Frenchman 
isasiree in a company he never saw be- 
fore, as if he had seen them every day of 
hislife; but an Englishman, on the cofitra- 
ry, will run into a corner, twisthis thambs, 


; 
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and if yon can get yes and no from him, 
without stuttering, after he has been there 
for twelve hours, you may think yourself 
very welloff. I believe that the perpetual 
gaiety of our neighbours arises from the 
freedom with which they discourse with 
oue another, and from their running wher- 
ever they see a crowd, and pulling out a 
snuff-box ; beginning, without any farther 
ceremony, to chat with every one present 
about what’s passing: by this means they 
soon forget any little calamity that may af- 
flict them; but if an Englishman labour un- 
der any, he will speak to nobody, but, has- 
tening into solitude, mope, and drive him- 
self into such a state of melancholy as no- 
thing but hanging can cure. 

Mr. Buckle was elegant in his person :— 
his countenance, though pale, was interest- 
ing, and his spirits so good, that notwith- 
standing he was above forty, he had not the 
appearance of a man more than thirty years 
of age. 

He seemed greatly taken with Barclay ; 
but, looking at his watch, exclaimed, ‘Ah, 
it’s later than I expected! I am sorry, Mr. 
Temple, cto leave you thus abruptly; butI 
have a trifling affair which presses: howe- 
ver, I shallexpect the pleasure of your com- 
pany, at five to dinner. 

Barclay was going to reply. 

** No excuse ! I will take no excuse !”’ 
he cried, ** Monsieur l’Abbe is going with 
me. Jf you don’t know how to dispose of 
yourself till dinner-time, Madame is here, 
and will have great pleasure in shewing you 
the grounds and garden till we return.”’ 

** Yon are very good,” replied Barclay, 
‘¢and I accept your invitation to dinner ;— 
but I have another place to call at this mor- 
ning, which-prevents my availing myself of 
your other politeness.” 

‘* As you please,” said Mr. Buckle ;— 
‘¢ my system is to please every body ; and 
the only way to dw that, is to let themdo as 
they please. Adieu! I must positively leave 
you for the present.” 

Barclay returned to the village. From 
the character he had before heard of Mr. 
Buckle, hedespised him; and so apt are we 
to depict in our imagination any thing we 
dislike ia hideous colours, that he had ex- 
pected to meet some monster, and not the 
polished and agreeable man he had been con- 
versing with. 

Barclay was almost angry with himself for 
having suffered himself to be pleased ;—but 
Mr. Buckle’s elegant address had such an 
etfect upon him, that, in spite of conviétion, 
he could think of nothing to his disadvantage 
while he was in hiscompany. ‘'Baleful 
fascination !” exclaimed Barclay, ‘‘ to have 
the power to please, with the inclination 
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to injure and deceive.” Not being in high 
spirits, he resolved to call on Gregory, 4, 
to pass the interval till dinner with him, jg 
talking of past circumstances ; which, thy 
gloomy, were still dear to his memory, 

Gregory’s countenance lighted up wis, 
pleasure as he saw Barclay enter the Shop ; 
and he presently seated him on the bey 
chair. 

‘* Go on with your work,” said Barclay 
‘¢and don’t mind me: I desire you will, a 
I shall leave you.”’ 

Gregory was employed in making q y; 
‘Well, Sir, if you insist on it J must,” a 
plied Gregory, continuing his work. « Dy 
you know, Sir, that I am making this y, 
for Mr. Pawlet: he does not Want one, by; 
bless his heart, he has merely ordered j; te 
give me encouragement.”’ 


‘*He is an excellent man,” said Barciay, 
** By-the-bye, I shail want you to go thither 
with a note, to let them know that I Cannot 
dine there to-day, as I am engaged at th 
Hon. Mr. Buckle’s. 

‘“* Yes, certainly, Sir,” replied Gregory; 
**but pray, Sir, may I be so bold as toa 
how you came to know Mr. Buckle?” 

** Why do you ask?” said Barclay. 

‘s Because,” he answered, **] hears 
good deal of the talk of the village, and, 
mongst other things, I am tuld that heis 
bad man.” 

‘* Ay,” cried Barclay, ‘* I’ve heard 
much.” 

** And,” continued the other, ‘ thereis 
a Mounseer some’at: he lodges a few da 
off; who, they tel! me, is often with hia 
I shaved him this morning, and tho’ I dort 
like to be severe; yet I would not havehi 
face for all Mr. Buckle’s estate. He aske 
a deal about you.” 

‘* About me.” 

‘© Yes; but I did not rightly understa 
half he said, he spoke such queer gibberish 
however, I told him nothing that I wos 
swear to: I told him that you were a ger 
tleman bred and born; and though fortum 
might have played you a slippery trick, y 
had a heart that was worth alli the richetsi 
the world.” 

‘* You had better be silent abont th 
things,” said Barclay. 

** So I should have been,” replied Greg? 
ry, warmly, ** but he seemed to think light 
ly of you because you served Mrs. Pawlet 
and I was determined to teach him to 
pect you as you deserve.” 

‘© Well, well,” said Barclay, ‘I kn 
your meaning’s good, but rather avoid tal 
ing soofme. Did he say any thing else: 

‘© Why, after he saw me a little angry, 
replied Gregory, ‘* he began to speak mo 
properly of you, and at last asked me W® 
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ther I did not think you and Miss Penelope 
3 good match ?? 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Barclay, ‘ and you told 
bhim——’ 

‘Yes, to be sure,’ cried Gregory, ‘ and 
Heaven bless you both, so you would. After 
this he asked me whether I thought you had 
auy idea of it.’ 

+ Well.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Gregory, ‘ I saw he was 
punping me, and I told him, No !—-and if 
aay body’s to blame for that lie, I think he 
f ‘What, you thought it wasa lie to say 0 
ty such question ?’ inquired Barclay. 

‘Yesindeed, Sir,’ cried Gregory: ‘ haven't 
you got eyes, haven't you got a heart ?—how 
can you help loving her 2” 

‘Indeed I cannot!’ exclaimed Barclay, 
yithasigh ; ‘I never told my love,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘to any one: but I think the se- 
cret is safe with you, Gregory; you will 
not divulge it.” 

‘I will perish first,’ cried Gregory, ‘ if 
you desire it ;—but why should you conceal 
it ? Miss Penelope loves you, I am certain, 
by what she has said to me:—the parson 
loves you too; who then will oppose your 
ucioa 2? 

‘Keppel, Keppel !’ Barclay ejaculated : 
‘she has long been plighted to him, and he 
loves her also.’ 

Gregory let the comb fall out of his hand 
as Barclay uttered these words, agd was 
mute for sometime. At last he recovered 
from his consternation, and endeavoured to 
soothe Barclay’s mind, by supposing, what 
the other was too much inclined to flatter 
himself with, that Keppel’s friendship would 
induce him to sacrifice all his claims for his 
friend’s happiness. 

Barclay now wrote his note, and giving it 
to Gregory, who again and again eatreated 
him to keep up his spirits, set out for Mr. 
Buckle’s, meditating, as he proceeded, on 
the conduct of the Abbe. 

(TO BE CONTINU ED.) 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 
MR. HOGAN, 

YOUR copying into the last Repository, 

from the Trenton True American, the 


** Elegy on Princeton College ; by a Prisoner,” 


gave me, as I believe it has more of your 
readers, sincere pleasure. The productions 
of this unknown favourite of the Muses have 
been songht after with much avidity, and 
his poetry been greatly extolled by those 
who have perused it. The interest which 
his writings have excited among his readers, 
certainly has not been lessened by the novel 
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circumstance that the author of them isa 
prisoner, under the criminal code, confined 
in the state prison of New-Jersey. His 
name, and the cause of his imprisonment, 
are, I believe, unknown to the public. His 
crime, however, he has himself intimated 
to have been but a venial one. We may 
therefore hope that the time is not remote 
when he will be restored to society and 
freedom—that his genius will be duly en- 
couraged, his merit properly appreciated, 
and the public become better acquainted 
with his history. 

After these prefatory remarks, permit me 
to state my object for writingto you. The 
elegy, as you have copied it, concludes ab- 
ruptly. From a perusal of the following 
lines, which ace the /ast you have copied, 


But stay, too daring muse, nor mount too high, 
On feeble pinions through the giddy sky ; 
For sofier notes my numbers should prolong, 
And c/ose the subject of the mournful song, 


we naturally expect that the elegy is yet 
unfinished, and which we accordingly disco- 
ver to be the fact ;—for we find it concludes 
with the following lines, which you have 
accidentally omitted to re-publish. 


FarrEpreice! thy desolated wall, 
Thy dreary ruins tears of sorrow call ! 
But may the lib’ral sons of Jersey raise, 
Bright as thy glory—lasting as thy praise, 
Another phoenix structure, that shall stand, 
The choicest blessing of the AumicurTy’s hand. 


These lines bring the elegy to a natural 
conclusion, and that your readers may kuow 
how the author really terminatedit, 1 have 
written you this pote. 

There are other effusions of the prisoner 
which you may perhapsdeem worthy ofre- 
publication, and if you do, I am persuaded 
they will be well received by your subscri- 
bers. Another piece of poetry in the same 
paper from which you extracted the e- 
legy, signed Eugenius, appears to me tome- 
rit a re-publication in the Repository. 


[How the above omission took place the e- 
ditor cannot now precisely say; but. as 
the piece was cut, out of the paper from 
whence it was copied, and the peper de- 
stroyed, the conc!uding lines were probably 
attached to the next column, and overlook- 
ed. The readers of the Repository, however, 
will be gratified in having this deficiency sup- 
plied thro’ the attention of ‘¢£.”” The author 
of the elegy undoubtedly deserves‘ail the 
praise that writer has bestowed upon him. 
Every_benevoleat mind must feel an involua- 
tary sentiment of regret that a person posses- 
sed of genius and merit, accompanied with so 
much gooduess of heart, as the effusions of 
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this unknown “ favourite of the muses” dis- 
cover, should be left to languish in a prison, 
whatever unpropitious circumstance may 
have brought him thither. But may we not 
indulge the consoling idea, that as the dia- 
mond shines with the most resplendent lus- 
tre in the thickest darkness, so ‘*A Prison- 
er’s” effusions will excite attention, and gain 
celebrity from the very obscurity in which 
the author is involved. The writer deserves, 
and no doubt will receive, at /east, the sym- 
pathy of the public,—that sympathy which 
he so feelingly addresses in the following 
beautiful lines, copied from the last No. of 
the True American—] 


A HINT TO THE HAPPY AND WISE. 
TO you, who in gaudy paviilions of ease, 

Where fountains of pleasure surround, 
Enjoy that Elysium of virtue and peace, 

Where friendship unrivall'd is found : 


Whose talents, devoted to Liberty’s cause, 
Are justly deserving acclaim ; 

Whose bosoms, alive to the breath of applause, 
Beat high for the temple of fame : 

To you, who are tasting connubial bliss, 
Nor fore'd with its objects to part ; 

Or share the soft, innocent, rapturous kiss, 
That glues a lov’d maid to the heart : 

Reflect for a moment—should Providence frown, 
(For who from disaster is free ?) 

And slavery the cup of your misesies crown— 
Then learn to compassionate me. 


Profanely 1 huri’d bold defiance at fate, 
Secure in prosperity grown ; 
But ah! I discovered, alas! when too late, 
My visions of hapyiness own, 
Let none vajuly boast of the gifts they enjoy, 
Nor spurn the frail sons of distress; 
That Gop who gives blessings can also destroy— 
His mercy the vilest can bless, A PRISONER. 


—— +t 


HARRIOT—A CHARACTER. 

NATURE hath made Harriot fair to ad- 
miration; she has beauty sufficient to Capti- 
vate a thousand hearts, did not her exces. 
sive affectation, that antidote to beanty, 
render her an object rather of disgust than 
of love. Not content with what nature and 
education have done for her, she thinks tu 
refine upon their eadowments by a thousand 
studied arts. She will not suffer a limb nor 
a muscle to move with native ease and 
grace ; every attitude is forced, every ges- 
ture affected and ridiculous. -Her head is 
continually tossed about with the awkward 
motions of a puppet, her excellent features 
distorted into grimaces, and her body writh- 
ed and twisted into every line but thediue of 
beauty—so that many young ladies without 
half her personal charms, are, for the ease 
and affability of their deportinent, preferred 
before Harriot. 


; 
te 
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Grimaldi: 
A TRUE STORY. 


DURING the civil war of Genoa, an 
Italian, of the name of Grimaldi, fled to 
Pisa. Money was the only thing in the 
iniverse that could boast of his friendship 
and esteem. He maintained, that fortune 
ought to be pursued in any way and atany 
price, and that no means were disgraceful 
but such as did not succeed. He that hasa 
great store of money, he used to Sav, has 
but few stings of conscience. We readily 
suppose, that a man of such maxims had 
formed asettled plan to become rich. Ac- 
cordingly he began very early to labour at 
the edifice of his fortune, and even in his 
youth he merited the appellation of an old 
miser. With the talent of acquiring riches, 
he united the far more extraordinary art of 
keeping them. He lived quite alone. He 
had neither dog nor cat in the house; be- 
cause he must have found them victuals. 
Neither did he keep a servant, to spare 
himself the necessity of paying wages. 
Moreover, he was in continual fear of be- 
ing robbed; and thelt was in his estima- 
tion a crime of blacker die than parricide. 
He was universally the object of hatred 
and contempt; but when he felt himself 
insulted or abused, he went Sstraightway 
home, cast a look at his dear strong box, 
and was comforted. 

The frugality of his meals, and the po- 
verty of his dress, were no deception to 
the public on the true state of his circum- 
stances, as is usually the case with misers. 
The cloak of artifice under which they 
think to conceal! their affluence, frequent- 
ly serves but to swell it in the eyes of other 
men, and their avarice is only a sign hung 
ovt to invite the thief to enter. 

One evening when he had supped in 
company, (it may be easily imagined that 
it was not at home) he was returning to 
his home very late and alone. Some one 
that had watched his steps, fell upon him 
with the intention to murder him. Gri- 
maldi felt himself stabbed with a poignard, 
but had still so much strength as to take to 
his heels. At the same time came on a 
dreadful storm. Faint with his wound, his 
affright, and the rain, Grimaldi threw him- 
scl into the shop of a goldsmith, which 
was by chance still open. This goldsmith 
was in fyll pursuit of wealth, like Gri- 
maldi, only that he had fallen upon a way 
less promising than that of usury. Ht was 
in search of the philosopher’s stone, This 
evening he was making a grand projection, 
and had left open his shop for moderating 
the heat of his furnace. 





Grimaldi’s entrance seemed somewhat 
rude. Fazio, fur that was the goldsmith’s 
name, immediately knew the man, and 
asked him what he did in the street at such 
an unseasonable hour, and in such terrible 
weather ?—‘* Ah!” sighed Grimaldi, “I 
am wounded!” as he pronounced these 
words, he sunk into a chair and expired! 

Fazio’s confusion needs not to be de- 
scribed. He ran up to Grimaldi, tore o- 
pen his cloaths, that he might have freer 
room to breathe, and used every means he 
could think of to recal him to ljfe, but all 
in vain, he was dead. Fazip examined 
the body, and perceived that Grimaldi had 
a stab in the breast; the wound had closed 
of itself, so that the blood could not flow 
out, and he died by suffocation. 

Fazio, at this accident, found himself in 
the greatest distress, The whole neigh- 
bourhood was asleep, orhad shut up their 
houses on account of the bad weather. He 
was quite alone in the house, as his wile 
and two children were gone to visit his dy- 
ing father. 

All at once a bold thought came into his 
head, which under these circumstances 
seemed easily practicable. He was cer- 
tain that no one had seen Grimaldi come 
into his shop. In such continued rain and 
thunder there was no temptation for peo- 
ple to be gaping at their windows. Be- 
sides, by denonncing Grimaldi’s death, 
Fazio himself might be brought into sus- 
picion. After weighing maturely the whole 
of the affair, he shut up his shop, deter- 
mined to turn the adventure to his own 
advantage; and, in conformity with his 
passion for transmutation, to make an ex- 
periment whether he could not transmute 
misfortune into fortune, as he had been 
trying to turn his lead into silver or gold. 

Fazio knew of Grimaldi’s wealth, or 
had always suspected him to be rich. He 
began by searching his pockets, and found, 
together with some coin, a large bunch of 
keys. Good! thought he to himself, this 
is a mark of heaven; the finger of Provi- 
dence is manifest in it! That such a ter- 
rible storm should come-on, this night, that 
my shop should be standing open, that 
Grimaldi should be wounded, and die in 
my chair; all this could not happen with- 
out a particular dispensation from above. 
He has no relation, and perhaps, even no 
friend; one stranger is as good as another 
stranger, and Fazio as good as another 
heir. I have even one right more. Had 
it not been for me, he would have died in 
the street, and have lain in the wet ail 
night; who knows whether he did not come 
into my shop in order to constitute me his 
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heir. His visit supplies the place of a fo, 
mal testament. I will quietly take the ex. 
ecutorship upon me ; that will be the wis. 
est and the safest way. For, should | 
go and relate the whole event to the ma. 
gistracy, I should not be believed. Gy. 
maldi’s body is in my house, and every 
man would account me his murderer; jt 
would cost me a great deal of trouble {y 
prove my innocence; whereas, if | bury 
him privately, there will be nobody 1 
blab, as nobody will have seen it. And 
truly between the scaffold and a full coffe, 
itis not very difficult to choose. Eureka! 
I have found what I have been so lop 
hunting after—I have found the philoso. 
pher’s stone without the help of my cursed 
crucibles, and my smoky heintzel!* 

Armed with a dark lanthorn, he set ou 
on his way. The rain fell in torrents from 
the clouds, the thunder rolled in dreadfu| 
peals, but he neither felt nor heard any 
thing of it. His mind was full of Grimal. 
di’s hoards. He tried the keys, unlocked 
the doors, opened the sitting room; it was 
not large, but well secured. It had in- 
comparably more locks than doors. We 
may easily imagine what he first looked a- 
bout for. Against the iron chest he direct- 
ed the whole battery of his bunch of keys, 
and he almost despaired of carrying the 
seige, as it alone had four or five different 
locks on the outside, not to mention those 
within: at length, however, he took the 
fort—in it he found a casket full of gold 
rings, bracelets, jewels, and other valua- 
bles, and with it four bags, on each of which 
he read with transport the words—Three 
thousand ducats in gold. He trusted im- 
plicitly to the epigraph, taking it for grant- 
ed that all was rightly told. Quivering 
with joy, he seized upon the bags and left 
the jewels behind, as there was a chance 
that they might betray him. Being a great 
friend to order, he carefully replaced every 
thing in its former state, shut again every 
lock, and happily came back to his house 
with the precious burden, without being 
met or seen by anyone. His first care was 
to put his four bags in a place of secu- 
rity; his second, to take measures for 
the interment of the deceased. He 
lifted him, easily as a feather; for the 
bare touch of the bags of gold, by its native 
energy, had imparted to hima strength 
which astonished himself. He carried Gri- 
maldi into his ceHer, dug a deep grave, and 
tumbled him in,with all his keys and cloaths. 
This done, he filled up the grave with s0 
much caution that it was impossible to dis- 
cover that the earth had been opened. 

* The name of a chemical furnace, 
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Having finished his work he hastened to 
his room, untied his bags, and began, not 
so much to count as to feed his sight with 
the gold. He found that all was ex- 
actly right, not a single piece was wanting ; 
but he was dazzled and giddy at the sight 
of so much money. First he counted it, 
then he weighed it; his extacy increasing 
every moment. He deposited the whole 
heap in a private closet, burnt the bags, 
and did not quit them with his eyes till the 
jast atom was consumed, when he threw 
the ashes into the air, afraid lest even these 
might betray him. At last he retired to 
rest; for labour and joy had consp’ _4 to 
fatigue him. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
—0 6: 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 
« J’cime autant une personne qui me releve 
d’une erreur, quune autre qui m’apprend 
une verité, parce qu’eu effet une erreur cor- 


. , «“,i » 
rigee est une vertle. BU?FON. 


I love as much one who apprises of an error, as ano- 
ther who learns me truth, because in fact a correct- 
ed error is truth. 


MR. HOGAN, 

IT was a remark, I think, of Doctor 
Johnston, that when once an author has 
awakened the vigilant eye of Criticism, he 
may suppose he has arrived to some degree 
of eminence in the literary world, 

That my “ Ode to Memory,” should 
have excited as critical an examination by 
any one, as was bestowed on it by Amicus, 
was more than I had reason to expect, or 
its merits deserved ; but still it is requisite 
to obviate some of the errors imputed to 
me, which I am entirely innocent of : and 
as far as my judgment concurs with his 
animadversions, I am willing to rectify. 
Faults it has, and those that are rendered 
conspicuous will receive ample acknow- 
ledgment. 

The province of a critic is to discover 
latent beauties and defects, and to point 
out where emendations can be made with 
success ; hence, he that writes may be con- 
sidered as inviting attacks, since he comes 
forward with his productions and expo- 
ses them to the judgment of the public, 
Who will not fail to condemn or applaud. 

A writer ought to have, in a great mea- 
sure, some confidence in his own ability, 
and not too slavishly conform to the advice 
of every one who would attempt the task 
of criticisa:; for what might be thought 
Perspicuous by one, might be thought ob- 
‘cure by another, and the various parts of 


: 





composition may be modelled many differ- 
ent ways, still producing the same effect. 

In thai species of composition where 
imagination prodominates, liberties are of- 
ten taken to give a tinsel ornament to ideas, 
which in more sedate and formal pieces, 
or a narration of facts, would be inexcusa- 
ble. These the critic frequently takes up 
and dissects in an unfeeling invidious man- 
ner, and places them in such a point of 
view as often to appear absurd and ridicu- 
lous. When the lamp of reason is held out, 
it is the duty of every one to be guided by 
its rays; and as perfection cannot be reach- 
ed, to endeavour so to profit by advice as 
to adhere to the side of truth. 
To commence with Amicus’ remarks on, 
“« Wak'd by her touch, those faculties of man.” 
As imagination, memory and reason, are 
the faculties of the mind, I had supposed 
the passions to be faculties of the soul ; 
whether they will be admitted such, I can- 
not say: if not, to make sense the line must 
read thus: 

** Wak'd by her touch, the faculites of man.” 


The remark is very just on “ reflects,” 
it escaped the author’s notice. The third 
verse, from line fifth to the conclusion, 
ought to have been marked with inverted 
cammas, to distinguish Mungo’s soliloquy, 
but was through inattention neglected. 
The period at “ isle,” is proper; the author 
supposed the Negro to pause, overwhelm- 
with grief: then suddenly recollecting 
himself, to receive a faint glimmering of 
consolation at the idea of soon being freed 
from the shackles of tyranny, by death, 
and once more embracing his friends on 
the happy shores of Gambia. 

The fourth verse, lines seventh and eighth: 
“ He thither hies at silent eve, 
The world and ail its follies leave !” 


I think the laws of poetry gave me suffi- 
cient licence to make. 

In the fifth verse, the “ s” at * bid” is 
supernumerary. In the address of Urania, 
Amicus appears to have discovered a The- 
ological error, though I cannot agree with 
him in that point. St. Paul says, “ Fath 
is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” It may 
be well worth while to enquire what is 
Hope? Hope is a sentiment of pleasure 
arising in the human breast, excited 
by the idea of enjoying future happi- 
ness. In the cup of humanity, Hope is 
one of the principal ingredients; ’tis she 
recruits our spirits when languid, and raises 
our wandering thoughts to the shores of 
immortality—but no further. Faith we 
are informed will procure us admittance 
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to the regions of bliss! “ By Faith Abel 


offered unto God a more exceilent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness, 
that he was righteous.” When we ob- 
tain the fulnesss of our Hopes, is it not by 
Faith that fruition comes? surely then, in 
or by Faith, Hope is swallowed up, as Hope 
ceases to exist when the soul is satisfied 
with unbounded possessions. 

Again: the period alter “cup,” as has 
been remarked, was a error of the press; 
“wilt” is more proper than “ will.” 

The greatest of writers are not without 
their incongruities, for by incessant cog- 
tation, the mind frequently gets supine 
and inactive, and glances over errors,which 
the perspicacity of an impartial observer, 
would soon discover as palpable. The 
Criticisms of Amicus are written with a 
degree of candour which 1 admire, and 
which I invite, if an occasion should offer, 
in future. He who will think it worth while 
to enlighten my mind by inculcating virtue, 
or lo give a gentle rebuke when in error ; 
I shaii look upon as conferring kindnesses, 
which the treasury of gratitude will never 
be able to repay. If Amicus, Mr. Hogan, 
knew the * author of the “ Ode to Memo- 
zy,” he would, no doubt, impute his pecca- 
dillos to the right cause: in future he hopes 
by strict attention, to be deserving of the 
meed of prase, EUGENIO, 


* He is just entered his twenty first year. 


ee 


The following passage extracted from a“* Tour to North 
and South Wales,’ reminds us of the impatience of 
Smollett, in bis description of the culinary entertain- 
ment which be generally served up to bis veaders in 
bis travels through France. 

‘ AT Llannon, much dirt and little pro- 
vision is to be had: the cook on our arriv- 
al here was in the suds, and,with unwiped 
hands, reached down a fragment of mut- 
ton for our repast: a piece of ham was 
lost, but after a long search found amongst 
the wrosted stockings and sheets on the 
board: a little child was sprawling in a 
dripping pan, which seemed recently ta- 
ken from the fire: the fat in this was des- 
tined to fry our eggs in. Hunger itself 
was blunted, and we hastened to Swansea, 
leaving our delicacies nearly untouched. 
I devoted my attention to a brown loaf, 
but on cutting into it, was surprised to 
find a ball of carrotty coloured wool; and 
to what animal it had belonged, I was at 
a lossto determine. Our table cloath had 
served the family for at least a month, and 
our sitting-room was every where decorat- 
ed with the elegant relics of a last night’s 
smoaking society, as yct unremoved.,’ 

(far. Mus, 


Z 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 
MR. HOGAN, 

I observe in your last Repository an at- 
tack upon Pythagoricus, under the signa- 
ture of  Truth;” and confess that I scarcely 
know what to make of it, because at one 
time the writer appears to be serious, and 


thagoricus may think it beneath his notice, 
and not answer it; and as the subject is, 
more or less, interesting to us a'l, L beg 
leave to offer a few comments on the piece. 
In doing this, I will suppose “ Truth,” se- 
rious and candid: of course, I will endea- 
vour to meet him upon equal grounds of 
seriousness and candor. 

The leading points, which Truth,” 
seems anxious to impress upon the minds 
of the community are-— 

I. That the essays of Pythagoricus on 
Sacred Music are’ unnecessary—and this 
he thinks he proves by alleging that 

1. The Music in the hy in churches is 
g cod enough ; 

2. The respective congregations are 
well enough satisfied withit; and that 

5. The Clergy appear to be not dissatis- 

fred. 

if. That the Essays of Pythagoricus on 
sacred music are useless; and the reasons he 
gives are—that 

1. People can learn, teach and sing, with- 
outany systenrs or rules at all; 

2, We should rather copy the aréless 
music of nature, the music of the “ feather- 
ed tribe,” as the most unerring and pleas- 
ing; and that 

2. Though “ P. write and preach himself 

to death, he will never be able to alter us 
one jot or Uitle either in learning, teaching 
oF singing.” 
one word or two 
will not only disprove 
‘* Trath’s” allegations, but also prove that 
they have no foundation at all in truth. 

Yo answer the ist and 2d point of the 
first ®eneral head—viz. that the present 

church-musie is good enough, ont that the 
well enough satisfied 


Congregations are 
with it, on@ Single argument is sufficient— 
and that is, Ifthis were true, there would 
be no singing-schools for learning and im- 
preving in the art; whereas, if we only 
consult that experience to which “ Trath” 
directs us, we shall find that there is a con- 
siderable number, and that they are all at- 
tended by persons of different denomina- 
tions of Christians: And with regard to 
the 3d point—viz. that the clergy appear 
not to be dissatisfied—E reply, that it is 


aiso as unfounded in truth; for, whatever 


see whicther 


upon these points 


Let us 








may have prevented some of those gentle- 
men from ‘‘ coming forward to improve their 
music,” (as “* Truth,” calls it) I have it 
from respectable authority, that several 
have privately, and I do myself know some, 
who in their congregations have generous- 
ly and publicly inculcated an attention to 


| that art, which when performed with de- 
at another in burlesque. As, therefore, Py- | 


votion and harmony forms a most delightful 
and happy part of Divine Worship. 

With regard tothe firstand second points 
of the second general head—which amount 
to this, that nature is an unerring teacher, 
and that people can learn to sing and teach 
better without rules than with....If they 
merit any serious attention, they may be re- 
futed by an answer as short as the preced- 
ing. The sum total is this, that “ Truth,” 
and his adherents must have the knowledge 
and principles of Sacred Music implanted by 
nature or imparted by inspiration, and not 
imprinted by rules; for surely there can be 
no other substantial reason for the rejection 
ofallrules andsystems. Now, if‘ Trath” 
will only adduce me one solitary character 
of the kind in the present day, I[ shall be 
silent for ever. But “ Truth,” will find 
this enlarged upon in the conclusion. With 
rega trd to the 3d and last point—viz.— 
that P. will never be able to alter J. and 
his party one jot or tittle, either in learn- 
ing, teaching or singing —I am indeed ap- 
prehensive that friend 7. has the advan- 
tage of me. We all know that there are 
none so deaf as those who will not hear— 
none so dumb as those who will not learn 
—and none so likely to be wrong as those 
who are certain that they themsélves, and 
they only, are right,’ Is this reason, or pre- 
judice? i. PHILO. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 
—t 2 


UNFORTUNATE GALLANT. 


A YOUNG gentleman, who had been 


left heir to a cousiderable estate, took it 
into bis head shat it was necessary, in or- 
der tocut a figure upon the town, to actasa 
man of pleasure and gallantry. He ac- 
cordingly 
epistie, in the best syle, to the wife of a 
rept atable 


where he had been treated with the great- 
est politeness and friendship. A messen- 
get was dispatched with a letter, .which 
concluded with a faithful promise to wait 
upon the lady at 7 o’clock next evening, 
an hour at which he knew her husband 
would be absent. 

The lady, whose person and mind were 


* 





determined to write an amoroas | 


: tradesman, at whose house he ! 
had for some time been a visitor, atid 
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equally amiable, upon the receipt of this 
letter, immediately gave it to her husband; 
when after enjoying a hearty laugh at the 
contents, it was agreed between them 
that the amorous gentleman should be re. 
warded according to his merits. At the 
appointed hour he came, and commenced 
his amorous suit in a theatrical manner, 
with much grace and spirit. He was, 
however, soon interrupted, by hearing of 
the husband’s unexpected arrival. The 
lady, in an affected fright, entreated him, 
if he felt for the reputation of a woman 

who foved him, instantly to jump out of 
the window. He immediately took a leap, 
and fell into a large cistern of water pre- 
pared for his reception. His passion be- 
ing sufficiently cooled, he was permitted 
to depart, but not without a very severe 
horse-whipping by one of the tradesman’s 
porters, and 2 promise of receiving the 
same discipline whenever he came there 
again. 

—_oe 


CHINESE ANECDOTE. - 
HAMATI, reputed one of the wisest 


and best of the Chinese Emperors, after 
having gained great advantaze over the 
Tartars, who invaded his do 
turned to the great city of Nankin, in or- 
der to enjoy the happiness of his success, 
After he had rested some days, the people 
who were naturally fond of pageantry and 
shew, expected the triumphal entry, which 
Emperors upon such accasions are accus- 
tomed to make. Their murmurs came to 
the Emperor’s ears. He loved his people 
and was willing to do all in his power 
to satisfy their just desires. He therefore 
assured them, that he intended upon the 
next public festival, to exhibit one of the 
most glorious triumphs that had ever been 
seen in China. The people rejoiced at 
his condescension, and on the day assem- 
bled at the gates of the palace with the 
most eager expectation : here they _ 
ed for some time, without seeing any of 
those preparations which usually prec she 
a pageantry. The lanthorn with the thou- 
sand tapers was not yet brought forth, and 
the fireeworks which usually covered the 
city walls, where not yet lighted. The 
people once more began to murmur at his 
delay, when inthe midst of their impatience, 
the palace gates flew open, and the Empe- 
ror appeared, not in splendor and magni- 
ficence, but in an ordinary habit, followed 
by the blind, the maimed, and the stran- 
gers of the city, all in new cloaths, and 
each carrying in his hand money enough 
to supply his necessities for a year. The 


minions, re- 
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people were at first amazed, but soon per- 
ceived the wisdom of their king, who 
taught them, that“ to promote virtue, and 
make men happy, was the summit of hu- 


glory.” 
— pe 


roR THE PHXLADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


AN ENIGMA. 
IN vain do mortals seck to hold 
Me, as their greatest good; 
For tho’ by all 1’m often seen, 
By few I'm understood. 


I’m not adream, I’m nota shade, 
But solid, real, true ; 
No phantom of a sickly brain, 
Which paints strange things to view. 


Men seek me with the utmost care, 
But few can find me out; 

For I’m a foe to pain and care, 
Anxiety and doubt. 


I never care with whom I dwell, 
But still I dwell with few; 

For many try to find my cell, 
But the wrong path pursue. 


Tio’ an inhabitant of earth, 
I’ve been since earth has been; 

The highest heaven gave me birth, 
And there | still remain. 

With the angelic host | dwell, 
Around the eternal throne, 

And tho’ men think they ken me well, 
*Tis but to few I'm known. 


Monarchs to tempt me to their courts, 
Their wealth and pow'r display, 

But I despise their sordid arts ; 
While far from them I stay, 


More worth to man than all the world, 
And all it.can bestow ; 

When with mankind I fix my place, 
To them ‘tis heav’n below. 


Long as the universe endures, 
My days shall never end, 

Throughout a long eternity, 
My being shall extend. 


Tho’ earth should quake, and kingdoms fail, 
And sins and stars should fail, 
Tho’ flames consume the earth and skies, 
1‘l] still survive them all, 
CARLOS, 





CURIOUS DUEL. 


A dispute lately took place in Paris between a milj- 
tary mon and an apothecary. The soldier insisted 
upon satisfaction from his adversary, and appointed 
& meeting next morning in the Bois de Boulogne, The 
hext morning the apothecary waited upon his antagonist 
before the hour appointed,and said to him with great cool- 
ness, ** You are a military, | ama medical man—you 
understand the use of the sword and pistol—I am only 
acquainted with drugs. You are the challenger, thete- 
fore I have a right to chyse my weapon. Here are swe 
pills—one is poisoned, the other is not, Do you chuse 
one and swallow it, and I wi!l swallow the other.” The 
otfcer Jaughed very heartily at this propesition, and they 
sai down to breakfast very good friends 
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ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS 


IN PAGE Ill. 





Ew—er’s a wash-bason, ie know ; 
~ An orbicular line is a r—1NG, 
Omit whose first letter, and lo! 
The charming Miss Ew1we they'll bring. 


A native of the ieebiods must be 
A Fceminc: hence we fair Miss FLeminc see; 
Whose beauteous features and whose finish’d form, 
With love each fond beholder’s bosom warm. 

6. 
Catu—edral, a large church, mankind define ; 
Ari—es, of the zodiac is a sign ; 
Nz—ap, a low tide, if rightly L opine : 
Coox, ‘mong the navy-officers we tell, 
As the most useful, indispensable : 
Here, view Miss Caruarine Coox, in whom com- 

bine 

Grace, beauty, love and symmetry divine. 

Je 
Crans—ac is a town in Guienne that is fam’d, 
For waters sulphureous, and coal-pits so pam'd ; 
Tow isa large measure, all cipherers agree: 


Hence the beauteous, the charming Miss Cranston 
we see. 


Here, indeed, are united the graces and loves, 
In blissful assemblage, like Venus’s doves; 
Whose praises for ever deserve to be sung, 
The joy of the old, and the pride of the young. 
8. 
The initials this Enigma claims, are these : 
L—ove, whose best definition is, to please; 
A—bdomination, to be horrid scow! ; 
S—orrow, to rend the deep-aifiicted soul ; 
Hi—appiness, to excite in usa heav’n ; 
E—ase, to enjoy the blessings to us giv’n; 
R—emorse, to feel the stings of conscience keen ;— | 
In these initials is Miss Lasner seen. 
Whose charms of person are proporiion’s draught ; 
Whose charms of mind are, a fair miad of thought ; 


A whose kind heart are love and virtue’s throne, 
yhile all the female graces are her own, 





Howe, is a noted shaadine surname, 

High plac'd in recoids of immortal fame ; 
L—ily’s a flow’: most delicate and fair, 

‘The béauteous empress of the bright parterre ; 
And, df you its first letter double right, 

A living queeu more 
Miss Howe cv’s self, 
In whom ail lovely 


autcous meets our sight: 
Venus’ form divine, 
sand sweetness shine. 

10. 

Has—bakkuk is a Christian prophet’s name ; 

Ec—stacy is the fair’s inspiring fieme ; 

Ker—sey, a fathionabie cloth is known; 

And, hence, M'ss Hazecxer is fairly shewn. 

She, whose young charms unfolding like the Spring, 

Admirers gain, and make the poet sing, 

While all around their graces they display, 

Lovely aad ewemeaaexer-diocming May. 

; @PIDUS, 
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| With reputation the office of a je 


Marriages. 
MARRIED...In this City...On the 15th 
ult. by the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr. Willi- 


am Mendenhall, of Milesborough, Centre 
County, to Miss Eliza Kiemer, of Chester 


County....On the 22d, by the Rev. Mr.. 


. 


Linn, Mr. Robert Ritchie, merchant, of 
this city, to Miss Mary Kelly, of New-Jer- 
sey....On the 24th, by the Rev. Mr, Linn, 
Mr. Thomas Humphreys, merchant, to Miss 
Eliza Irwine....Same day, by the Rev. 
Mr. Ustick, Mr. Joseph Sutton, to Miss 
Hannah Ritter Tomlin. 


Deaths. 


DIED...In this City....On the 26th ult. 
of a sudden illness, Mr. John Stille, sen. 
an old and respectable inhabitant..... 
Same day, Capt. Philip Kollock, At. 54 
On the 28ih ult. Col, William Coats, 
Esq. of the Northern Liberties...Same day, 
very suddenly, in the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, ina fit, Archibald Campble,of Hacken- 
sack, in N. Jersey—A few minutes before 
his death he was walking about the house. 
—At Washington, on the 17th ult. 
Joshua Johnson, esq. late commissioner of 
Stamps, and formerly American Consul at 
London. 








—Suddenly, at his farm near Dover, 
(Del.) onthe 18th, James M‘Clyment, esq. 
AL. 47. 

————At Trenton, on the 27th, Richard 
Howel, esq. late governor of New-Jersey. 
In Ireland, the Rev. William 
Knox, aged 69, 45 years a preacher of the 
Gospel in the parish of Dunboe, and 32 
years clerk of the Presbytery of Rook. 

At Frankford, on the 25th, aftera lingering 
illness, which he sustained with uncemmon fortitude, 
De. Enocn Edwarps, in the 51st year of his age. 
Dr. Edwards joined the American Army at tie com- 
mencement of the revolution, and was appointed aid- 
de camp to Lord Sterling. His professional exertions 
as a physicain were a'so very useful, until ill beelth 
compelled him to quit the service. He wes 2 distiv- 
guished member of the Convention, Which fiamed our 
present state Constitution, dea terwards held 
Coturt of Cow 













mon Pleas. 
On the 26th inst. Mr. Jose?u S. Mcorz,on- 
ly son of Mr. Tuomas L. Moore, of this city. 

‘this promising young man was carried off in the 
prime of life, having not yet reached his cighteenth 
year. His death was as sudden as it was early—No 
longer ago than ‘Chursday |. st be was in perfect health; 
but on Fridav he was attacked by a violent fever, dur- 





Se the continuance of whch, he supported himself 


with a Christian's fortitude, retaining hissenses peiiect- 
ly; until at the expiration of a lithe bewer than two 
days, he res'gned himself into the hands of his Redeemer, 

He was a young man of biillian: talents—an aflees 
tonate dispositien— and for pnrity of mosa’s he had but 
few equals. By these good quatities he was endeared to 
all those who had the pleasure of his acquainiance, anc 
who consequently must seve.ely feel the loss of so va+ 
luable a compauici'e 
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The Snow-drop, first to grace the vale ; Inebriate in fortune’s ray ; 


Luxuriant next the Crocus comes, Quaff the rank poison of your bowls, 


TEMPLE of the MUSES. Borne on her yellow shining plumes; In sensual pleasure drown your souls— 
ae And Daffodil spreads lustre round the dale. _ Involve with murky clouds life’s litle day. 
Sweet Hyacinth, aht who can paint thee fair, When first harmonious Nature gently rose, 

ORIGINAL POETRY. Fair as thou art, and render homage due ? Fair from the hand of Natuze’s bounteous Gop, 
The muse can only say, thou fill’st the air No mischief-brooding, false, malicious foes, 

ODE TO SPRING. With vernal fragrance, and delight’st the view: Sway'd o’er the earth an iron scourging rod ; 

Ss Arising with the rosy-feather’d morn, But dove-ey'd Innocence in Eden’s vales, 
On gentle zephyr’s wings the Violet's breath is borne. | Mingled her plaintive notes with vernal zephyr-gales, 
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« Ver novum, ver jam canorum : vere natus orbis est, 
Pere concordant amores, vere nubent al'tes, "he Pansey of a mot! : aid 
E vit de maritis imbribus.” st: wy v a The lively Cock prociaims the morn, 
Ll memus Comam rescivi viti (0u3. e Iris of am azure b ue, shy, ‘ ‘ .. 
eavune te. Rk Cadin add the: saet ialasien « ” shrill-ton'd notes he vente sa horn, 
rae atid Geil al ' . Whilst all the woods responsive ring. 
J ‘The Tulip and the Daisy pale, vem a4 ; 
ONCE more my aitiess reed resum'd, The meek-ey’d Lily of the vale Come Delia! haste, my love appear 
That laie to Memory was tun’d ; rf a To celebrate the youthful year; 
ee eg Aad pride of ay'ty fait, the Dishing Rae-— Thy grateful offerings with speed here bri 
ath. a ctmbite ot : : ’ f ring. 
And call’d youth's pleasures into play ; She, while the hallow'd due descends at eve, : : * . . 
Fresh scenes salute my raptur'd view 4 What honour'd sacrifice to heav’n so meet, 
2 ad : Opes her rich zone and courts the lucid show'r; . ‘ ; 
Enrob'd in garb of motley hue 3 i . As hearts of gratitude for blessings giv’n ? 
14 64) : And when the shades of night their station leave, ; p 
stohun the be 'd trib fala o Such incense only to our Gop is sweet ; 
And claim the honour'd tribute of a lay. Ambrosia-gales breathe round the verdant bow’r: P r 
ati Ae ee . Such claims alone the choicest meed of heav'n, 
* Goddess divine! O listen to my song, Salubrious breezes rising on the wing, Wis wide éurtins Datheliicntes 
‘ , . , , w irs advance 
Thou who erst tonch'd thy tunefu! harp of gold ; In murmurs softly roll,—the harbingers of Spring. % Z hing i — 
* e 3 
And reigniog fair amid the heav’nly throng, ~~ aa ing sere S prepare; 
While Hoods of harmony around thee roll’d: Soon as Aurora gilds the skies, Join in na om e, masy oa 
. TELS inene P kite le i : 
“Wilt thou not lend a patient, list’ning ear, Uh’ industrious Bees with joy arise, For pleasure is = antttode to ae 
Strike up your song in matchless strains, 


Whilst ! pourtray the charms of this delightful year ? To suck the fow’rs of various dye ; 
‘The feather'd songsters of the grove, For see! Aurora glimmers o'er the plains. 
O yes! thy radiant yew's 3 own, Warble their varied notes to love, AIR 
tas fill'd my breast with joys unknown, “The mazy-running soul of melody.” in tenet hci anaes 
And sais my soul to SNE ‘ Now the blithe Fa: mer urges straight his toil ; Seve-lke Pless hecte. 2 vd 
On vent’rous wing! fain would soar, To tyra the giebe his sneer fel hai tes ele aus hates iy 6 A 
(A flight I rever iri'd before) And with prolific seed he sows the soil, sieapieke sate Wek coe 
Attiv'd in garb of white-rob'd harmony. Whilst renovating Sol his influence lends. Becathe mild zephyrs pm ie land 
Cayeee: Bepeiyernen | Seen AP enney es The task is cone !—to heav'n he lifts his eyes, Sweetest treasures hither ets, 
With —, — yong “ thy train, And what his heart requests, ali bounteous heav’n sup- Goddess of the fragrant year 
Pour in my sonia living beam of light,— ‘ ; } year, 
A vivid beam from a ne’er dying flame ; rise Dove-like Flora haste, appear. 

) as thou poeur'd’st into the guileless breast, The buxom Milk-maid o’er her pail, All thy choicest stores display, 
nspired baid! whoaye hail'd thee as his guest. Now chaunts a ditty in the vale, Gild with joy life's darksome day, 
Echo repeats the charming strain; Goddess of the heavenly mein ; 
See! from that gold-fring'd cloud descends, Colin inhales th’ enchanting song, Cause pure Jove in man to reiga— 
(fer lovely form she lowly bends) Mellifluous as it flows along, Vivier! tony’ die Whewend dite. 


ta 


Gay Flora, dressd in rich attire And bounds to meet his fair across the plain. And nought but happiness be teen. 
All thy choicest stores display, 
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Around her move in airy dance, In green luxuriant meadows, see the Sheep, 
The lovesome Graces, who advance, Cropping the tender grass, and bleating joy ; Gild with joy life's darksome day. 
Chaunting in concert with the qurene-teatd lytee The frisking Lambs around their mothers leap— * ee He & 
She ligh’s! she lights upon our happy plains, No heat disturbs them, and no flies annoy. Music has wond"rous pow'r to move 
lavoly'd in fragrance and nectareous dows Beasts, birds, and insects, hail Spring’s joyful reign, The yielding heart togenile love, 
‘To cheer the pensive bosoms of the swains, Each finds relief from want, each finds relief from pain. And kindly languid spirits raise : 


And banish winter and h’S icy-crew. iad , : 
Ye who the gloom of sickness wear, Music inspires the son! to fy 


Oppres.’d with grief, oppress'd with care, 
, Know, Spring the wand of * Abdiel sways: 
Whiltt dewy clouds salute their birth, lis mystic charm resolve to try, 
And trail ak@mg the teem ng evrth, Embrace the moments ere they ly— 


Peshans your drooping spirits it may raise. , FPIGRAM. 
TWO masters no man e’er could please, 


In secred writ is told; 


TSTMS Ts. 


a 


° uae: 


On wings of immortality, 
‘And fits the heart for adoration...praise. 
EUGENIO, 


See, infiene’d by her renovating ray, 


ee. 


The embr; on planis.atge fiom darkness into day. 
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Mantling with hoar tieir foliage green: 
Phe geoms protruded into life, And all ye votaries of fashion vain, 
Burst thei: weak bands with genial strife, | Who sport a*ound the disk of fo'ly’s shrine} 
| Your obscene mirth, your tinsel’d pomp restrain, 
| And rouse up reasoa,—oft tims too suvine : 
| Leave clam’rous orgies and dissembled joy, 
Come cull gay Flora’s sweets—her pleasures ne’er will 





1 fear it meant two mistresses ; 

If so, the rule will hold : 
Whole two! nay, where’s the mau can sav, 
He pleas’d one mistréss half-a-day ? 


And verdant woorls and biorming flow’rs are seen. 
Rehpld? she waves her ail-creating wand, 

Rank fasects, reptiles, rouse from torpid sleep ; 
‘tne feather'd chair obseqaious at commend, 

Poise in the air, or skim the toaming deep, cloy. 
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T’co man h mself, swaken'd by her horn, 
Biche at the cali sonorous, haiisth’ umbrosial morn. 


The zarcen's first-born child, array’d 
in meekness, comes ihe pale-rob’d maid, 





* According to Heathen Mythology, the svand of Ab- 
die! bas the power of gratifying ewety wish, axd obvia- 





® Erato t Thomson. ting every fear. 
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